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Name Institute’s 1956-57 TPA Class 


E Sheuigeitilery men have been selected in a nation-wide competition 
to attend the 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration Training Pro- 
gram at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. The program 
begins September 20, 1956, and continues through June 17, 1957. 


Twenty-four of the men were awarded grants-in-aid by the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety, sponsored by the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and the American Motorists Insurance Company. 
Eight were declared eligible to attend as tuition-paying students. Members 
of the 1956-57 Class are: 


KEMPER FELLOWS 


Lt. Harley A. Thompson, Arizona Highway Patrol 
Sgt. John L. Holland, Colorado State Patrol 


Sgt. Loyd G. Alexander\ Kentucky State Police 
Sgt. James H. Mayes | (split fellowship) 


Trp. William F. Powers, Massachusetts State Police 
Sgt. Dwight E. Marable, New Mexico State Police 


T/Sgt. Clayton Snook\ New York State Police 
T/Sgt. Harry J. Ashe { (split fellowship) 


Sgt. Lowell G. Ridenour, Ohio State Highway Patrol 
Sgt. James L. Karns \ Wisconsin State Patrol 
Sgt. Lewis V. Versnik{ (split fellowship) 

Capt. John H. Harrington, Madison, Wis. 

Lt. Robert C. Loranger, Burbank, Calif. 

Lt. Andrew Peltz, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Lt. Jerome O’ Neill, New York, N.Y. 

Sgt. Carroll I. Parfitt, South Bend, Ind. 

Ptlm. Robert J. O’Brien, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sgt. Cornelius L. Drumm, New Orleans, La. 
Lt. Arthur D. Kehas, Manchester, N.H. 

Sgt. Joe Mackey, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


KEMPER SCHOLARS 


Sgt. Robert E. Hunt, Stamford, Conn. 

Lt. Newell A. Horne, Miami, Fla. 

Ptlm. Robert E. McCann, Chicago Park District Police 
Lt. Merlin Nygren, Chicago, III. 


ELIGIBLE TO ATTEND AS TUITION-PAYING STUDENTS 


Lt. Newton T. Fisher, Dallas, Tex. 

E Maj. Robert Laux, U.S. Air Force, Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash. 

- Capt. James W. Webb, U.S. Air Force, New Cumberland, Pa., General Depot 

8 Capt. Julian Rifkin, U.S. Air Force, Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex. 

Ist Lt. Oscar Castillo, National Police, Havana, Cuba 

Ist Lt. Augusto J. E. Oviedo, Cuban Army, Havana, Cuba 

1e Two foreign officers to be named by the International Cooperation Administration 
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The Kemper Foundation, which has been providing funds for police 
officers to attend the Traffic Institute since 1936, gave 17 $1,650 fellow- 
ships and four $675 tuition scholarships (three state fellowships were split 
equally between two officers from each of three departments). In the past 
20 years this Foundation has contributed nearly a half million dollars for 
police training at the Traffic Institute. James S. Kemper, chairman of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and former U.S. ambassador to 
Brazil, is chairman of the Kemper Foundation. 

The 32 men chosen for specialized training in traffic police administra- 
tion represent 13 municipal police departments, eight state police and high- 
way patrol organizations, the Chicago Park District Police, the U.S. Air 
Force, the Cuban National Police, the Cuban Army, and two foreign police 
agencies to be named by the International Cooperation Administration. 

Members of the Institute’s board of selection which named the 1956-57 
Class were: Rossall J. Johnson, associate professor in industrial manage- 
ment, School of Commerce, representing Northwestern University; Chief 
Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati Police Department, representing the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, and L. W. Hagerup, assistant 
secretary, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, representing the 
Kemper Foundation. 

The 1956-57 course will be the Institute’s 31st in traffic police adminis- 
tration. Seven hundred and seventy-one men have completed the pre- 
vious 30 courses. 


Allstate Foundation Grants $15,000 to Traffic Institute 


The Traffic Institute has received a grant of $15,009 from the Allstate 
Foundation for its research and development program, Ray Ashworth, 
acting director, has announced. 

The 1956 grant is the fourth that Allstate has made to the Trafic 
Institute and brings the total amount of funds provided to $45,000. 

Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of the Allstate Insurance Company, 
praised the work of the Institute in the field of traffic safety and said 
the company was privileged to participate in its program. 

The Traffic Institute’s research and development program is headed by 
James Stannard Baker. Other Institute services available to city, county 
and state government include traffic training, field studies, publications, 
and legal and information services. 


* OX 


The hardest thing there is to give is ‘‘in.” 
—“Daily Memo for Supervisors.” (Dartnell Corporation) 
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Grants in Aid for Traffic Training 
Maryland Law Enforcement Officers, Inc. 


(This is the fifth in a series of articles about organizations which provide 
financial assistance to city, county, and state governments for the specialized 
short-course training of personnel with street and highway traffic responst- 
bilities.) 


OR SEVERAL YEARS, the Maryland Law Enforcement Officers, Inc., 

had been contemplating granting scholarships for technical training to 
its members. No definite action was taken, however, until 1954 when the 
Scholarship Committee was formed. 

Many small enforcement agencies are represented in 
MLEO, the only police association in Maryland with 
state-wide membership, and in the opinion of the Pres- 
ident, Capt. Norman J. Schleigh of the Baltimore 
City Police Academy: 

“If officers of law enforcement associations through- 
out the country survey the situation, they will discover 
that police officers in the smaller jurisdictions are 
‘hungry’ for training and training material. This ave- CAPT. SCHLEIGH 
nue of approach to the individual officer would be very 
fruitful contact for any such organizations and will 
certainly create both interest and incentive in membership.” 

The Scholarship Committee decided to take advantage of the facilities 
of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University because of the quality 
of instruction and the large scope of training subjects offered. With the 

help of Institute staff, qualifications for candidates 
were determined. It was decided that applicants must 





Be have paid one year’s dues in the association, have been 
i. in police service for at least three years, be under 40, 
* i and receive the recommendation of their commanding 
* ¥ officer. Further, each applicant had to agree to accept 


best fit the needs of the department and remain in his 
department for a specified time after completing the 
training course. 

Applicants meeting these standards would be re- 
quired to take a general intelligence test, prepared by 
the Traffic Institute and monitored by the MLEO. The candidate re- 
cel\ ig the highest score, based on a combination of the grade in the 
Inte igence test and selection rating by Board members of the IACP, 
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was permitted to attend the first course in 1955. The second highest man 
is scheduled to attend a course this year. Others passing the tests were 
considered alternates for the two high men or be given training in addi- 
tion to these if it proved practical to do so. 

The approximate cost of each award totals $450, which includes 
tuition for a three-week course at the Traffic Institute, travel, meals, 
lodging, and other incidental expenses. The cost of training varies, of 
course, if a school other than the Institute is selected. 

Capt. Wilbour H. Conroy, director of training-personnel for the Mary- 
land State Police, has been chairman of the Scholarship Committee of 
MLEO since its formation. Captain Conroy feels that ‘““This program 
benefits the individual member winning the award, his department, and 
the Maryland police service as a whole.” 


* * * 


P.O. Department Gets NSC Highway Safety Citation 


A second “Special Citation for Contributions to Highway Safety” in 
1955 has been awarded the Post Office Department by the National 
Safety Council, Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield has reported. 

“The Post Office Department a few years ago had one of the worst 
traffic accident records in the entire Federal Government,” Mr. Summer- 
field recalled, in commenting on the award. ‘In 1953, the Department 
initiated its first intensive safety program, which included safe driving 
instructions, as well as driver examination and physical reaction tests. 

“As part of this program, the Department’s first Safety and Health 
Division in the Bureau of Personnel was activated and staffed with 
experts in industrial safety, health, motor vehicle and traffic safety. 

“This National Safety Council Citation for 1955—the second con- 
secutive annual award of this type to be received by the Post Office De- 
partment as a result of its new Safety Program—symbolizes a major 
achievement in the saving of lives and property. 

“The enthusiasm with which all postal people have accepted the Safe 
Driving program,” Mr. Summerfield added, ‘‘has been a primary factor 
in this second special traffic safety citation being awarded to the Postal 
Service.” 

(See Page 10 of April 1956 Traffic Digest S Review) 


* * * 


McMONAGLE JOINS MICHIGAN STATE STAFF 


J. Carl McMonagle, for 20 years with the Michigan State Highway 
Department, has been named professor at Michigan State University and 
assistant director for field services of the Highway Traffic Safety Center. 
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Valedictory 


“Our Decision” 


by 
Sct. Leo E. Daney 


Delaware State Police 







(Sergeant Daney, valedictorian of the 1955-56 Traffic Police Adminis- 
tration Class, presented this address at the pre-graduation dinner prior to 
Commencement Exercises at Northwestern University in Evanston, I/1.) 
































i bese is one expression with which we have become familiar. That is 
“You make the decision.” We were told that as part of our training 
we would be expected to evaluate, to weigh the pros and cons of any 
little problems which might arise, and then make our own decision. 

When I first heard this expression it reminded me of another decision 
which each of us had to make. It was just about one year ago when we 
had to decide whether we should submit an application to attend the 
Traffic Institute. It was not a question of our not wanting to come here, 
but rather we knew we had to give consideration to our families and how 
our decision would affect them. We talked this problem over with our 
wives and, as always, they encouraged us to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. We submitted the application. We were accepted. We came. 

When we arrived here we were 29 strangers. We came from many 
cities and states, from Maine to Florida, From North Dakota to Texas. 
We were pleased and honored to learn that we would have as a member 
of our class Mr. Mehmet Ozkul, a section chief of the Turkish National 
Police. We were also honored to know that four Air Force officers would 
be with us. 

It was only a few days until we were well acquainted with one another. 
Since then we have worked together, studied together, had fun together, 
and have become close friends. This bond of friendship is one of the real 
benefits of having attended this school. 

Soon after our arrival we met others whom we have come to know and 
respect. [I’m speaking of Mr. Kreml, Mr. Ashworth, and the members 
of their staff. What can I say that will express our appreciation to them? 
We have come to know them as fine men and as authorities in the field 
of traffic safety. They have shared their knowledge, their ideas, and their 
vision with us. Theirs has not been an easy task. We have given them 
some anxious moments, and we probably strained their patience to the 
breaking point. I’m sure there must have been times when they won- 
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dered if we would make it. But we’ve completed the course and to them 
we extend a warm and sincere “thank you.” 


There are others to whom we wish to express our appreciation; To the 
Kemper Foundation and other organizations and agencies which have 
supported us; to our departments for the confidence they have placed in 
us by granting us the opportunity to come to the Institute; to the Uni- 
versity instructors and the guest instructors who have taught us during 
the past year. To all of them we are deeply grateful. 


Finally, this has not been an easy nine months for our wives and fam- 
ilies. Some came with us, others remained at home. In either situation 
they have had new problems to face and to solve. We want you to know 
we are deeply grateful for what you have done. For your encouragement, 
help, and sacrifice we say “thank you.” 


These nine months have been equally long for us. We have worked 
hard and, at times, the hours seemed endless. However, as we look back 
we must admit that in January, during the Management Course, we 
would have liked a few more hours in which to burn the midnight oil. 
We have looked forward to this day, but now that it is here we view it 
with mixed emotions. We are glad the course is completed, but it means 
we must leave our friends. 


Now, what is expected of us? What are we to do? 


When I was graduated from high school I received, as a gift, a small 
book entitled “I Dare You.’ To me this was a strange title for I had 
always associated a dare with the days when I was a small boy. Some- 
one would place a chip on his shoulder and dare the next boy to knock 
if off, or someone would dare another to make his first leap over a fire 
hydrant, and so forth. But in reading the book I found the dare was really 
a challenge. It encouraged its reader to get a higher education, to be- 
come a good citizen, to become a leader, to do good. 


We are expected to become leaders and to do good in the field of trafhe 
safety. As policemen we have had some experience in this field, but now, 
with our new knowledge, we are expected to become leaders in this work. 
However, we will not be alone. In the past 20 years over 700 graduates 
have left the Institute and have been making a substantial contribution 
to this cause. Some of these graduates are with us tonight. Their ability 
and accomplishments have been recognized by the fact that today many 
of them are chiefs of their respective departments. They are the real 
leaders. They are the pioneers. They have stripped the field, set up the 
goal posts and have moved the ball across the 50-yard line. Now they 
look to us to help them reach the goal line—the goal line of reduction 
of fatalities, personal injuries, and economic loss to our country. 
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Each of us has been given a book to help him. This volume has been 
our training here at the Traffic Institute. Each phase of our training 
has been one more page, each preparing and encouraging us to do good. 
As we return to our departments we must pass on our knowledge and 
training to others. We must help the graduates who are already in this 
work. We must become leaders. This is our dare. This is our challenge. 
We have made another decision. We accept it gladly. 


* * * 


FLORIDA PATROL OFFICER LECTURES ABOARD AIRCRAFT CARRIER! 


The Florida Highway Patrol’s safety effort has gone to sea! 

Safety Officer Frank Eskridge of Panama City lectured recently the 
crew of the USS Saipan at sea, and so far as anyone knows it is the first 
time such a thing has happened, at least in Florida. 

It all came about when officers of the Naval Air Base in Pensacola asked 
if Trooper Eskridge would come aboard and give safety talks to the men. 
He obliged willingly. 

The Saipan is assigned to Pensacola as a training vessel for carrier 
landings. 

Eskridge’s comment: 

“Tt was in all probability the first time highway safety had gone to sea, 
but the Florida Highway Patrol is always happy and willing to oblige on 
the land, on the sea or in the air, if it will do good.” 


* * * 


NEW ORLEANS TRAFFIC OFFICER IS SALUTED 


The New Orleans States paid high tribute to a New Orleans patrolman 
in a recent editorial for the part he played in breaking up two menacing 
juvenile dope rings. 

“One Traffic Cop,” is the editorial’s heading and it salutes Patrolman 
Frank Cambas in the following manner: 

“When a traffic cop breaks up two dope rings kudos of some sort ob- 
viously are in order for service above and beyond the call of duty. 

‘‘And so we salute Ptn. Frank Cambas of the New Orleans Police de- 
partment who got a tip and, with the approval of his department, followed 
through on it, even though his life several times was in jeopardy while he 
posed as a drug addict to gather evidence. 

‘“‘Cambas’ devotion to duty, his bravery in the face of threats, and the 
professional manner in which he conducted his investigation are in keeping 
with the highest traditions of police work. 

“And because his efforts were so successful in ridding this area of two 
gangs of youngsters who were wrecking their own lives and threatening 
to bring ruin to many others, the people owe him a vote of thanks.” 
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President Headley Speaks On: 


The Institute and The Police 


(Remarks of Walter E. Headley, Jr., chief of police, Miami, Fla., and 
president, International Association of Chiefs of Police, at 20th Anniversary 
Dinner of Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, and Traffic Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police.) 





D omenagy AsHwortH, members of the Graduating Class, distinguished 
guests and friends of the Traffic Institute and [ACP Traffic Division. 

I always feel ‘“‘at home” when I’m with police officers and friends of 
police officers. Like men who have served together in combat, there is a 
certain bond that links law enforcement officers—a bond that you don’t 
find in very many professions or occupations. 

This kindred feeling about brother police officers makes me especially 
glad to be here tonight. In the first place, it is always a pleasure to be a 
representative of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. I have 
a deep affection and loyalty for the IACP, and it was extremely fortunate 
that we could have our quarterly Board of Officers’ meeting in Chicago 
at this time so that a number of us could attend this splendid affair tonight. 

Secondly, a man from my own department is a member of the Grad- 
uating Class—Lt. Donald F. March, and it’s great to be with him on this 
happy occasion. 

And thirdly, as a graduate of the Institute’s Traffic Police Adminis- 
tration Course, this is a real homecoming for me. The Institute was just 
a little over eight years old when I was graduated with the Fall 1944 
Class, and as good as the course was then, I know that it is much better 
now. In this dynamic field of traffic and transportation, no organization 
standing still could survive, and I know from first-hand experience with 
the recent graduates in my department that the Institute has moved 
forward with the times. 

Actually, I could spend the entire time allotted to me in discussing 
what my Institute training has meant to me. But I don’t propose to 
make a speech about Headley. This would be neither fair nor interesting 
to the Institute’s guests and friends here tonight. I must, however, in 
all fairness to my “‘alma mater” say a few things that will have a personal 
ring to them. 

You can’t really appreciate how much this Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Course can mean to a graduate until you’ve had the opportunity 
to put the training into practice. Some of you undoubtedly will be able 
to use your new-found knowledge practically immediately. Others of you 
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Institute photo by Ted Johnson 


President Headley (right) enjoys a talk with the co-hosts to the 63rd annual 
conference of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, to be held Sept. 
9-13 in Chicago. At left is Commissioner Timothy J. O'Connor of the Chicago 
Police Department, with Chief George A. Otlewis of the Chicago Park District 
Police in the center. Chief Otlewis is slated to succeed Chief Headley as president 
of the Association at the Chicago meeting. The get-together pictured ene was 
at the 20th anniversary dinner of the Traffic Institute and [ACP Traffie Divi- 
sion, at which President Headley was one of the principal speakers. 


will have to proceed more slowly. To those of you in the latter group, 
may I offer this brief word of advice: Be patient,abide your time, and 
keep on your toes. Keep your sights high, but don’t expect to re-make 
the police program of your community overnight. 

Knowing the value of Institute training both from my own experience 
and that of others in my department, I have never let an opportunity 
pass to encourage Miami police officers to apply for the Traffic Police 
Administration Course. At least partly because of the high caliber of 
men who have applied and partly because we have made such good use 
of Institute trained men, we have been more than moderately successful 
in having our candidates accepted for the nine-month course. The Miami 
Police Department has had 20 Institute TPA graduates and with the 
exception of a death, a retirement, and a couple now in other related fields, 
all hold key positions in the department. I believe on a population basis 
we have more TPA graduates than any other municipal department. 
Now, I would like to turn to the subject, ‘“What the Traffic Institute 
and {ACP Traffic Division Have Meant to the Police Profession.” 

It wasn’t so many years ago that the average chief of police either shut 
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his eyes to his traffic responsibilities or delegated the responsibility for 
the traffic function to some officer with little authority. This type of 
chief, I am happy to say, is no longer the “‘average.”’ I think it is a sign 
of real progress that our police executives are—in ever increasing num- 
bers—accepting their full responsibilities in traffic supervision and acci- 
dent prevention. 

One of the main reasons for this awakening in the higher brackets of 
the police profession is that the trafic situation in many communities 
just got so bad that it couldn’t be ignored. One doesn’t ignore a mad 
dog in his front yard or a squirrel trapped in his chimney—at least not 
for very long! 


But there is another very significant reason why an increasing number 
of police executives are coming to grips with their trafhc problems. Through 
their membership in our Association and in contact with other public 
officials, they have learned of the training and field services available 
through the Traffic Institute and IACP Traffic Division. Not only have 
they learned about these services, but in greater numbers each year they 
are taking advantage of the opportunities offered through these two 
service organizations. 

It isn’t necessary for me to recount the successes that cities and states 
serviced by the Institute and [ACP Traffic Division have had in reducing 
their accident losses and in expediting the movement of traffic in their 
areas. The facts are graphically presented in the brochure which we all 
received here tonight. 


Police executives are, after all, just like other human beings. When 
they see or hear about a good thing, they want to get in on it. This is 
why the demand for the services of the Institute and IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion has become greater—year after year. And in this important way, these 
organizations are exerting a profound influence on the traffic work of 
the police. 

One important by-product of these professional services is that police 
executives have had their eyes opened to the fact that the police are not 
alone in this fight for safer and more efficient movement of trafic. They 
have allies—important allies—among the traffic engineers, the safety ed- 
ucation people, the public support groups-—as well as the courts and the 
driver licensing authorities and others. 

The Institute and IACP Traffic Division have helped the police post- 
tion themselves in the traffic safety field. Not so long ago there were 
many communities with public officials and citizens alike who thought of 
traffic safety only in terms of the police. The result of this was that the 
police gradually took on more and more jobs that they were not qualified 
by experience or training to handle. Traffic confusion and disorder could 
not help but stem from such a system. 
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If the Institute and [ACP Traffic Division influence had been confined 
to police traffic activity, the benefits would have been substantial. But 
such has not been the case. The work that these service organizations 
have done in the police field has been much more far reaching. 

A great deal of training offered in the long course—as you men in the 
Graduating Class know so well—is in the area of police management. 
The benefits to be accrued to the citizens of this country in general, as 
well as to police service particularly, through the improvement of manage- 
ment of police service almost defies description. 

As one looks at the budget figures and manpower of police service 
today it can be fairly said that we are in a big business in the usual sense 
of the word. When one further considers the stake in peace, happiness, 
and prosperity our citizens have in our efficient service the “‘big’’ in big 
business grows tremendously. It is only through the advances we can 
make in management techniques that we shall successfully bring order— 
not only in motor vehicle traffic as it continues to grow, but equally im- 
portantly to our society as it too expands. 

We have, in the past, too long neglected the management techniques 
used successfully by industry and business. It is most fortunate for every- 
one that we can say “‘in the past” today. There is still much room for 
improvement, I am sure you will agree, but as long as men like you in 
the Graduation Class, your chiefs—and schools like the Traffic Institute 
continue to be willing to inquire into the application of management, or 
as some might say, human engineering, to the peculiar problems of police 
service, “‘in past’ will disappear at an even more rapid rate. 

We have made commendable progress toward professionalization of the 
police service. Our attainment of this very desirable goal will come at 
arate just about commensurate with the rate we keep abreast of practices 
and inquire into the technical aspects of guiding our organization along 
the safest, most rapid, and most efficient route toward effective police 
action in a democratic system. 


NEW MANUAL FOR JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN UTAH 


A comprehensive manual for justices of the peace in the State of Utah 
has been prepared under the sponsorship of the University of Utah College 
of Law by Brigitte M. Bodenheimer, member of the Utah bar. 

This publication developed from traffic court conferences conducted in 
Utah under the sponsorship of the Traffic Courts Committee of the Utah 
Safety Council. In the manual are found answers to the most commonly 
occurring problems that confront justices of the peace in Utah in connec- 
tion with their duties. The language and style of the manual make it very 
easy to read and understand. 
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Oklahoma City’s New Procedure for: 


Reporting and Recording F ield Activity 


by 


Inspector E. B. GIDDENS 


Oklahoma City Police Department 


i ee PROBLEM of making and recording officer reports efficiently is one 
that faces all police departments. The system we used in Oklahoma 
City in recent years, however, was fast becoming intolerable. 

There were several reasons for this. The rapid growth of the city and 
subsequent increase in police activities made many more reports neces- 
sary, but no provision was made to increase clerical personnel proportion- 
ately. Thus the system became more and more antiquated and reporting 
activity was bottlenecked. 

In our original system it was necessary for officers to dictate their 
reports to stenographers in a centrally located bureau. Often they would 
be delayed at headquarters waiting for a stenographer, and a good deal 
of patrol time was lost. Stenographers found themselves working over- 
time transcribing notes, although they received no overtime pay or com- 
pensating time-off. Further, there was so much confusion at the desks 
that proper reports could not be made. 

In trying to correct this situation we decided to explore the possibil- 
ities of mechanical reporting. We called in the representative of a re- 
cording machine manufacturer to make a survey, and told him we wanted 
to: 


7. Allow the men to make their reports with a minimum of time lost 
from patrol activity. 


2. Speed up the transcription of reports so that department officials 
could be aware of the latest police activity. 


3. Avoid overtime and overlapping of shifts in the transcribing de- 
partment. 


4. Avoid personal contact between officer and stenographer, in view of 
the nature of many of the reports. 


5. Raise the efficiency and decrease the overhead in the police reporting 


function. 


Our next step was to make a careful study of all our reports for the 
period of one week. A word-count was made of all transcribed material 
dictated during this period, resulting in the following data: 
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New procedure for reporting and recording officer field activity in Oklahoma 


has greatly increased efficiency in this area of police operation. 


Total for week 141,169 words 
Heaviest day 29,964 words 
Lightest day 14,075 words 
Daily average 20,167 words 
7 a.m. to 3 p.m. shift 8,764 words per day, average. 
4 p.m. to 11 p.m. shift 8,766 words per day, average. 
Midnight to 7 a.m. shift 3,818 words per day, average. 


This amounted to an average speed of 614 words per minute. The 
accepted speed of transcribing voice recordings is 15 words per minute. 


We 


then visited several firms which were using central recording and 


executives and stenographers in agreement that such a system was far 
superior to the method we were using. On the basis of our studies, we 
purchased and installed two disc recorders and two transcribing machines. 


As we have no precinct stations in Oklahoma City, we located three 
dictating “‘stations” in our headquarters building. Two stations were in- 
stalled on the first floor for use by the Scout Car and Traffic personnel. 
The third station was put on the second floor for use by the chief of police 
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dictating stations were line-connected to a central recording and 
ibing station. 

problem then was to train the officers who were to use the system. 
‘ludes 75 per cent of our personnel, or about 250 men. We eased 
ning process by stationing specially trained officers to supervise 
naking in the remote control stations. To clarify procedures fur- 
placed in the dictating booths oversize copies of the standard 
orms, with each phase of the report numbered in the order in 
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which it is to be dictated. The dictating machines themselves are de- 
signed like telephones, to prevent possible ‘“‘mike-fright.”’ 

To make his report, an officer walks into a dictating booth, picks up 
the “telephone,” and dictates, in a natural conversational tone, the fol- 
lowing information. 


7. Name of officer, partner, and car number 
2. Type of report 
3. Date and time of arrest 
#4. Date and time of report 
5. Name of offender; case number 
6. Address of offender 
7. Age 
&. Sex 
9. Color or race 
/0. Nature of offense 
//. Location of offense 
12. Body of report 
73. Disposition: “‘jail”’ or “‘bond”’ 
74. Personal property 


7/5. Name of officer dictating report 


He can stop at any time and listen to the last 10 or 15 words he has 
dictated. An automatic signal will notify him when only 30 seconds 
remain of the 15 minutes of recording time on the disc. If he makes an 
error, a correction mark can be made on the record, notifying the oper- 
ator. Another distinctive mark indicates the end of a report. 

Each dictating station is equipped with a warning light and when 4 
unit is in use this light burns on all controls. A locking mechanism pre- 
vents two officers from dictating on the same record at the same time. 


When the reporting officer leaves the booth, his report is contained on 
a disc which is ready to be transcribed. Typing the reports from the 
machines is accomplished by seven clerks and a supervisor. The speed o! 
transcription can be controlled by the operator, and an automatic volume 
control leeps the speaker’s voice at a normal level. 


Although the new system has been in operation only a short time, !t 
success is already apparent. The work-week of the transcribing clerks has 
been reduced from 48 to 44 hours, the same as other clerical personnel 1" 
the department. Overtime work has been eliminated. Although the 
women typists were not necessarily in favor of the change, they now are 
enthusiastic about the new system. 
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Since an officer no longer need wait for an available stenographer to 
make his report, the new system provides more actual patrolling time for 
each officer. There is no more confusion resulting from officers waiting 
in a small report room to dictate their reports. The clerks now have a 
room for themselves, where they seldom come in personal contact with 
the officers. 

Furthermore, as the men have become accustomed to the new method, 
their efficiency in making reports has improved. This is resulting in a 
better, more meaningful activity report by the officers. 


* * * 


Highway Construction Requirements Stagger the Imagination 


Highway construction of all kinds in the 13-year period 1957-69 will 
require 49 million tons of steel, 1,399 million barrels of cement, 128 million 
tons of bituminous material and 9,170 million tons of aggregate, according 
to year-by-year estimates of the Bureau of Public Roads of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. At the peak of the program 442,000 men will 
be employed directly on highway construction jobs. 

The figures for 1957 through 1969 represent estimated requirements for 
all highway construction including not only the $32.9 billion program 
authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 and funds remaining 
from previous authorizations, but also the additional Federal-aid work 
contemplated to be authorized by future legislation, together with state, 
county, municipal, and other highway construction expected to be per- 
formed without assistance. 

The total financing of highway construction, other than Federal funds, 
considered for these estimates is based on the premise that such expendi- 
ture will continue at about the 1956 level for each ensuing year. Require- 
ments for airports, private roads and driveways, and maintenance are 
not included. 

The quantities required for any highway construction program will 
vary inversely with prices for material, labor and equipment and highway 
construction bid prices. The estimates are based on prices remaining 
constant at current level. 


CATALOG DESCRIBES AETNA FILMS AVAILABLE ON LOAN 


An attractive folder-type catalog describing educational films (including 
many on traffic safety) which may be borrowed is available on request to 
the Public Education Department, Affiliated Aetna Life Companies, 
Hartford 15, Conn. 

“in must pay the return postage on the films, but there is no 
ether cost. 
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Chem Tests Ain't Just for Drunk Drivers! 
by 
Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 


The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 


N Too long ago, Judge James Y. LaRue of the Municipal Court of 
Watertown, N. Y., and a regular participant in eastern traffic court 
conferences, told about an incident in his city which illustrates how chem- 
ical tests to determine intoxication can be useful to police departments 
in criminal cases other than those involving motorists operating vehicles 
while under the influence of intoxicating beverages. 

As every prosecutor knows, there are some crimes in which intent is 
an essential element—part of the corpus delicti. As part of the state’s 
case, it must be shown either directly or by all of the attendant facts and 
circumstances that the defendant intended to commit the particular crime 
with which he is charged. In many states it has been held in cases of 
this type that proof that the accused was so intoxicated he was mentally 
incapable of knowing what he was doing and thus incapable of forming 
an intent is a valid defense. This has been the general rule with respect 
to the crime of burglary—an essential element of the crime in most states 
being that the accused unlawfully entered the building in question with 
“intent” to commit another crime within. 

Several months ago late one evening, the Watertown police discovered 
that a large store in the business district had been burglarized and a 
quantity of merchandise stolen from the shelves. All squads were alerted 
and shortly thereafter, a team of officers some distance away saw the parked 
automobile of a well-known burglar, an ex-convict. Upon close examin- 
ation, the officers found the stolen merchandise packed into the rear part 
of the car and the ex-convict lying on the floor of the car in the forward 
part, apparently in an extremely intoxicated condition. 

Upon his being brought into police headquarters, it was discovered 
that the burglar merely had been putting into use his legal knowledge 
acquired the hard way in the penitentiary. He had been subjected im- 
mediately to a breath test by means of the drunkometer which had shown 
his blood alcohol concentration amounted only to 0.08 per cent. Despite 
his protestations that he knew nothing about what had happened during 
the past hour or two, interrogation plainly indicated he clearly was aware 
of what he was doing and what was going on at the time of his arrest 
and incarceration. He reckoned without the legal training and exper'- 
ence of the Watertown police. 

Sure enough, when the case came to Judge LaRue for preliminary hear- 
ing, the accused contended he was so drunk at the time of arrest and for 
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a prior period that he could not remember what he had done; that he 
did not kn-w what he had done, if anything; and that if he had entered 
any store and stolen something, he certainly had not intended to do so 
because he was incapable of forming such an intent. After hearing the 
evidence concerning the drunkometer test and its result; the testimony of 
an expert witness that 0.08 per cent blood alcohol level might affect 
driving ability but not a person’s ability to know what he was doing or 
what was going on; and the opinions of the arresting officers and their 
superiors that the accused was mentally competent to comprehend every- 
thing done and said at the time of his arrest and thereafter, Judge LaRue 
bound him over to the grand jury. 

Apparently the defendant through this process had received further 
education—the futility of fighting scientific evidence properly obtained 
and presented—because after his indictment, he pleaded guilty to the 
charge of burglary. He was sentenced to the Attica State Prison for a 
term not less that 214 years and not more than 5 years—another victory 
against crime through the proper use of scientific chemical tests to de- 
termine intoxication. 

(Editor’s note: For a Supreme Court decision involving this point of law 
in connection with a murder case, see People v. Martinez, 38 Cal.2d 556, 
241 P.2d 224 (1952).) 

* * * 
Indiana Air-Ground Team vs. Excessive Speed 

Indiana State Police troopers are literally “taking the measure” of 
errant motorists from the air these days. 

Speeding cars are being timed by “‘sky troopers” over measured courses 
painted on highway pavements in the newest enforcement procedure de- 
vised by Supt. Frank A. Jessup to stop injury-producing smashups. It will 
be used throughout the state to spot irresponsible drivers, he announced. 

Here’s how it works: Spotters in State Police airplanes team with 
troopers in prowl cars at high-accident frequency stretches of highway. 
The pavement at these points has been converted into a gigantic yardstick 
by white lines painted every eighth of a mile. Fast-moving vehicles are 
clocked by stopwatch from the air as they hit the graduated zone. 

If a speeding infraction is observed, a description of the car is flashed 
by radio from the plane to the patrol car. The driver is then halted and 
arrested. 

While the No. 1 goal is to stop excessive speeds, the unique enforcement 
technique is also aimed at other hazardous moving violations. These 
include following too closely, passing on hills and curves, improper turns, 
failure to observe stop signs, dangerously slow drivers, and weaving in 
traffic 

“Speed combined with one or more of these violations cause most col- 
lisions,’ Superintendent Jessup pointed out. 
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Upward Spiral Continues 


Six-Month Toll Breaks Record 


har on the highway maintained its record-breaking pace at the 
halfway point of 1956, the National Safety Council has reported. 





June traffic deaths totaled 3,400—the greatest number for that month 
in history and 14 per cent more than in June last year. The old record was 
3,119 for June, 1952. 

Traffic deaths for the first six months of the year totaled 18,120, another 
all-time high for the period and 10 per cent more than for six months last 
year. The previous high was 17,320 in the first half of 1937. 


June was the 16th consecutive month to bring a higher traffic toll than 
in the corresponding month of the year before. 


Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, said it would take ‘‘almost a mira- 
cle” to head off a record high traffic death toll in 1956. At the present rate, 
he said, the old record of 39,969 in 1941 will be exceeded by about 2,000. 


“But this miracle can happen,” he said, “if the American public is 
sufficiently shocked by what is going on to stop doing the things that are 
causing these accidents. Courtesy, common sense, and care will do 
the trick.” 


Mileage information is available for only four months of this year. 
For that period mileage was up 6 per cent, with an increase of 10 per cent 
in deaths. This results in a mileage death rate of 5.9 deaths per 100 mil- 
lion vehicle miles, compared with a rate of 5.7 during the comparable 
period in 1955. 


Forty-seven states reported to the Council for June, with 13 showing 
decreases in deaths, two no change, and 32 increases. For the six-month 
period, 11 states reported decreases in deaths, two had no change and 34 
showed increases. The 11 states having decreases for six months were: 


Rhode Island .......... —40% Nevada ............... —12% 

New Hampshire ........ —26ge EMIAWATE . 26.4 ..50005%. — 7% 

ee: —17% Tennessee ............. — 4% 

Conmectiont ............ —10%, BEMIOEM ..... 0.065055: — 2% 

South Dakota .......... a a — 1% 
MI ccdccancocacs —- 1% 


The reports of 563 cities for June revealed that most of the soaring 
traffic toll is occurring on the open road. The cities had an increase of 
7 per cent in deaths, compared with the nationwide increase of 14 per 
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cent. The same cities reported an increase of 7 per cent in deaths for the six- 
month period, while the increase for the nation as a whole was 10 per cent. 


Of the cities reporting for June, 98 had decreases, 366 no change, and 
99 showed more deaths. For the six-month period, 193 cities had decreases, 
168 no change, and 202 reported increases. The following cities with 
fewer deaths for six months have populations of more than 200,000: 


Ws ihadecaws —57% Miami, Fla. ............ —13% 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... —50% Toledo, Ohio ........... — 9% 
Rochester, N.Y. ........ —50% Birmingham, Ala........ — 9% 
St. Paul, Minn. ........ —38% Cincinnati, Ohio ........ — 8% 
Honolulu, Hawaii ...... —30% San Francisco, Calif. .... — 7% 
San Antonio, Tex. ...... —22% Long Beach, Calif. ...... — 7% 
Dayton, Ohio .......... —21% New York, N.Y......... — 5% 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... —15% Columbus, Ohio ........ — 4% 
Providence, R.I. ........ —14% Chicago, Ill, .......... — 3% 


During June, 421 of the 563 reporting cities had perfect no-death records. 
The largest city was Rochester, N.Y. (332,500); second largest was St. 
Paul, Minn. (311,300), and third was Toledo, Ohio (303,600). 

For the six-month period, 188 cities still were maintaining perfect 
records. The three leaders, in order of size, were Reading, Pa. (109,399); 
Utica, N.Y. (101,500), and Pawtucket, R.I. (81,400). 

The three leading cities in each population group at the end of six 


months, ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered 
vehicles, were: 


Reg. Rate Reg. Rate 





Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detroit, BN rid haead heen 3.2 
SS re 3.4 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 3.7 


750,000 to 1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... 2.7 
Washington, D.C. .......... 2.9 
Boston Mass. ............. 3.3 

500,000 to 750,000 Population 


a 0.7 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 1.0 
Seattle, Wash. ............. 2.1 


350,000 to 500,000 Population 
Denver, Cole... asks esses 1.5 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 1.6 
Kansas City, Mo. .......... 2.0 
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200,000 to 350,000 Population 


Rochester, N.Y. .........+. 0.7 
Wichita, Kan. ............. 1.0 
Honolulu, Hawaii .......... 1.1 


100,000 to 200,000 Population 


ee 0.0 
iS & See 0.0 
ee 0.3 
50,000 to 100,000 Population 
Charleston,W. Va. ......... 0.0 
RN TR xk sas dn tecenninward 0.0 
es 0.0 
25,000 to 50,000 Population 
Battle Creek, Mich. ........ 0.0 
ee, 0.0 
ee ee ee 0.0 








by 
Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 
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Epwarop C. FIsHER 


Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


ROAD BLOCKS: RIGHT AND WRONG 


germane one of the most frequent questions arising in the Traffic In- 
stitute’s training courses has been that pertaining to the legality of 
road blocks: When may officers legally blockade a road? This is of special 
significance in those states in which the courts exclude evidence illegally 
obtained, as by means of unlawful search of persons or their vehicles. 
It is of importance everywhere, of course, in connection with the main- 
tenance of good police public relations, since the motoring public resents 
indiscriminate halting of vehicles without legitimate purpose. 

Road blocks have a definite place in the apprehension of criminals 
using the highways as a means of escape from the scene of their crimes. 
Also, they serve a necessary purpose in detecting the presence of un- 
qualified drivers and unregistered (often stolen) or unsafe vehicles on 
the highways. 

Certain types of road blocks are recognized as standard procedure in 
various situations. Without them the United States customs and immi- 
gration officials would be powerless to prevent the illegal entry into this 
country of persons and property. Also, many states authorize stopping 
and searching all vehicles at various state line stations to discover the 
presence of quarantined food, plants, and animals. Such road blocks have 
long been practiced and generally accepted on the theory that they are 
reasonable and necessary to public welfare and protection. It must be 
kept in mind that the constitutional provisions guarantee security only 
against unreasonable searches and seizures. Those which have a legiti- 
mate purpose incident to law enforcement do not come within the bar 
of such provisions. Ordinarily in special cases such as these, however, 
express authority to stop and search is conferred by statute, whereas in 
many states statutory power to stop and search cars for such purposes 
is not so specified. 
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SCOPE OF DISCUSSION 


The following discussion will be limited to the /ega/ity of road blockades, 
i.e., when, under what circumstances, and for what purposes officers of 
the law may legally stop all trafic on a highway. No attempt will be 
made to deal with the techniques of setting up such blockades or their 
operation, nor questions of liability for injury to persons or property 
resulting therefrom. 

Many law enforcement agencies have their own detailed plans and 
directions for establishing and operating such blockades and a number 
of magazine articles dealing with such matters have appeared in various 
police journals from time to time. Articles relating to such matters may 
be found in the following issues of the F.B.I. Law Enforcement Bulletins : 
Vol. 21, No. 6 (June 1952); Vol. 24, No. 10 (October 1955) and Vol. 25, 
No. 5 (May 1956). 


RECENT BORDER-CHECK CASE 


A recent decision by the California Supreme Court illustrates the legal 
principles involved in this discussion. In People v. Gale, 294 P.2d 13 
(1956), the defendant was arrested on a narcotics charge after his car was 
stopped and searched at the San Diego County sherift’s check station on 
the Mexican border. The evidence of narcotics found in the car was sup- 
pressed as having been obtained by an illegal search. The attorney gen- 
eral contended it was as reasonable to search vehicles leaving the United 
States as those coming into this country, to prevent illegal departure or 
exports. The sheriff’s deputies were stopping all cars, as they expressed 
it: “‘to curb the juvenile problem and also check for anything we might 
find—-anything that looked suspicious.” In affirming the action of the 
trial court in suppressing the evidence, the Supreme Court said: “‘It does 
not appear nor is it contended however, that the deputies were attempt- 
ing to enforce any law, state or federal, dealing with the movement of 
persons or property into or out of the country, or that they were attempt- 
ing to apprehend any known fleeing criminals. * * * In the present case, 
cars stopped and searched were leaving the county and the possibility 
that such cars were being used to further criminal ventures was certainly 
of no greater concern to local officers than the possibility of similar use 
within the county. * * * That possibility cannot justify stopping and 
searching all automobiles being lawfully used on the highways in the hope 
that some criminals will be found.” 

The state likewise contended that because the front of the car appeared 
to be damaged, the officers had the right to stop and arrest the driver 
for hit-and-run driving. As to this the court said: “In view of the large 
number of traffic accidents and the fact that only a small percentage of 
these involve violators of Vehicle Code Sec. 480, however, the mere fact 
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that the front end of the car was damaged would not constitute reason- 
able cause to believe defendant had violated that section.”” There was 
no contention that the equipment of the car was defective or that the 
officers were conducting any investigation authorized by the Vehicle Code. 


COMMON LAW AUTHORITY FOR ROAD BLOCKS 


The “‘road block” is a familiar device which has been utilized by police 
officers in various phases of law enforcement for many years. It is ordin- 
arily defined as a physical barrier placed across a highway to stop or 
restrict the normal flow of traffic. With the exception of the State of 
Nevada (discussed infra), there is no statutory authority either author- 
izing or forbidding peace officers to blockade public roads for purposes 
of law enforcement. Therefore, the legal basis for such action must be 
found in the principles of the common law. The courts have held that 
the authority of peace officers to blockade public roads for purposes of 
law enforcement must be governed by (1) well established laws pertain- 
ing to arrest, or (2) special provisions of traffic codes requiring motor 
vehicle drivers to submit to inspection of operator’s licenses, registration 
papers, or vehicle equipment. 


BLOCKADES TO STOP FLEEING CRIMINALS 


The practice of blocking a road leading from the scene of major crimes 
has long been accepted as a legitimate means of accomplishing the arrest 
of the perpetrators. Such devices are recognized as a necessary and 
proper use of ‘reasonable force” in apprehending known or suspected 
criminals. Following the familiar common law rule that a peace officer 
may lawfully arrest without a warrant when he has reasonable ground to 
believe that a felony has been committed by the person sought to be 
arrested, it is held that such officer may barricade the road as a means 
of discovering guilty or suspected persons. ‘‘If an officer has reasonable 
ground to believe that one has committed a felony he may barricade a 
street as a means of effecting an arrest.” 5 Berry Automobiles (7th Ed.) 
Sec. 5.343, N. 33, citing Commonwealth for use of Crawford v. Bollinger, 
198 Ky. 646, 249 S.W. 786 (1923). The cited case was a civil action 
brought by the Commonwealth for the benefit of Crawford who suffered 
personal injury and had his car wrecked when he struck a barricade 
erected across a public road by Bollinger, city marshal of Pembroke, Ky. 
The marshal, having reliable information that Crawford had killed a per- 
son in the neighboring town of Elkton and was known to be driving 
toward Pembroke, accordingly called a posse together and they barri- 
caded the road with various items of farm machinery. Shortly after this 
the officers from the neighboring town arrived and told the marshal that 
Crawford was headed in that direction. When Crawford drove up he 
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ignored their commands to halt, but drove on against and through the 
barricade at high speed so that he was not apprehended. 


In affirming judgment for the defendant the court said the liability of 
Marshal Bollinger, if any, depended upon his reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that Crawford had committed a felony. “If that information 
amounted to reasonable grounds for believing appellant Crawford had 
committed a felony, then the marshal was within his rights when he 
attempted to arrest appellant and he did nothing more than was his 
duty when he put the obstruction across the street of Pembroke and then 
stationed himself under the electric light in the middle of the street and 
signaled appellant Crawford to stop as he approached.” Since this was 
a jury question, decided against the plaintiff, the judgment was affirmed. 

In a similar case arising in Illinois (People v. Euctice and Lennon, 371 
Ill. 159, 20 N.E.2d 83 (1939)), the defendants were convicted of carrying 
concealed weapons discovered by search of their car at a road block. 
State police officers Levi and Moffett received a radio call informing them 
that a murder had been committed in the course of a robbery in Indiana 
and that the criminals were then proceeding north on U.S. Route 66 in 
Illinois. A description of the criminals was given. The state police officers 
were instructed to go to a point on Route 66 and stop and search all cars, 
which they did, stopping about 100 cars before the approach of that in 
which the defendants were riding. Euctice and Lennon were riding in 
the back seat of the car and as he looked in the car window, Officer Levi 
saw Lennon drop a pistol to the floor of the car. Another gun was lying 
on the floor and Euctice attempted to kick it under the seat. The two 
men in the back seat, Euctice and Lennon, answered the broadcast de- 
scription of the Indiana criminals. 

The defendants filed motions to suppress the evidence as to the pistols 
on the ground they were discovered by unlawful search and seizure, the 
oficers having no warrant, defendants having committed no offense in 
their presence, and the officers having no reasonable ground to believe 
them guilty of any offense. 

The Supreme Court stated the rule as to the powers of arrest without 
a warrant and held that since a crime had in fact been committed and the 
officers had reasonable ground to believe the defendants guilty thereof, 
the arrest was lawful and the incident search was reasonable. 


A similar case is Freedman v. State, 195 Md. 275, 73 A.2d 476 (1950), 
wherein the defendant was convicted of receiving stolen goods. A citi- 
zen olserved a neighborhood store being burglarized in the night and 
called rhe sheriff, who found upon immediate investigation that the store 
safe h:d been removed. Road blocks were set up on all outgoing roads 
and th. defendant, driving a stolen car, was stopped at one of them. Upon 
search. the contents of the safe were found in the car. The conviction 
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was affirmed on the ground that the arrest and ensuing search were lawful 
since the officers had reasonable ground to believe that several felonies 
had been committed by the accused. 

However, it is as essential in such cases that the officers have reason- 
able ground to believe that a crime has been committed, and that the 
party to be arrested committed it, as in other cases of arrest. In Kersey 
v. State, 58 S.2d 155 (Fla.-1952), defendant was convicted of transporting 
moonshine whiskey on which the tax had not been paid. The defendant, 
suspected of handling illicit liquor, was pursued by the officers who block- 
aded the road both front and rear, searched his car and found the moon- 
shine. The Supreme Court reversed the conviction, holding defendant’s 
motion to suppress the evidence should have been sustained. The officers 
who made the arrest and search testified to finding the liquor but it was 
affirmatively shown no traffic laws were violated. * * * ‘“We are conscious 
of the law authorizing police officers to arrest one without a warrant 
who commits a crime in their presence, but we do not understand that such 
a law authorizes him to block the highway in front of one who is lawfully 
driving on it and take him into custody on nothing more than a bare 
suspicion that he is violating the law. This court is committed to the 
doctrine that an officer without a search warrant or warrant of arrest has 
no right to stop one on the public highway, particularly in the nighttime, 
and demand that he surrender what he has in his possession.” 


AUTHORITY NOT RESTRICTED TO FELONY 


Obviously, if the common law authority to establish road blocks as a 
means of halting fleeing criminals stems from the power to arrest, there 
seems no logical reason why it should be restricted to cases of felony, 
not is it so restricted. In an opinion of June 5, 1956, the Attorney General 
of Wisconsin points out: ““Law enforcement officers, including sheriffs and 
their deputies, county and state traffic patrolmen, possess lawful author- 
ity to set up road blocks for apprehension of fleeing violators.” This 
opinion, respecting a road block set up to stop a speeding motorist who 
was trying to elude pursuing officers, points out that there are many 
cases in which such devices have been involved with tacit acknowledg- 
ment by the courts as to their legality. ‘“‘The nature of the offense com- 
mitted by the violator does not affect the authority to use the road block 
device, if established in a reasonable manner under the circumstances.” 
This merely emphasizes the point that in law enforcement generally, and 
the apprehension of fleeing criminals in particular, the officer’s authority 
to set up road blocks depends upon authority to arrest in the instant 
circumstances. Thus if officers have power to make such arrest for a mis- 
demeanor, they may blockade the road as a means of accomplishing that 
purpose, providing it is done in a reasonable manner. As an example, 
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in Satterfield v. State, 269 S.W.2d 607 (Tenn. 1954), the action of the 
sheriff in blocking the road to stop a drunk driver was upheld. 


INDISCRIMINATE STOPPING ON SUSPICION 


However, a police blockade not based on any emergency or legal author- 
ity, but set up in order to search indiscriminately all passing cars merely 
to see what evidence of unknown crimes may be found is illegal. Wirin 
v. Horall,85 Cal.App.2d 497, 193 P.2d 470 (1948), was an action by a Los 
Angeles taxpayer to restrain the Police Department from expending city 
funds in conducting this type of police blockade. The plaintiff’s petition 
alleged the police were conducting blockades in the city, stopping all cars, 
questioning the occupants and even ordering many of them to leave their 
cars and searching their persons and vehicles. A large percentage of such 
persons were not arrested or detained further, some were arrested and 
later released after extended detention—all without warrant of any kind. 
The Superior Court held the petition failed to state a cause of action and 
dismissed the case. This judgment was reversed by the District Court of 
Appeals which said: ‘Persons lawfully within the United States of America 
are entitled to use the public highways and have a right to free passage 
thereon without interruption or search, unless a public officer authorized 
to search knows of probable cause for believing that the vehicle is carry- 
ing contraband or that the occupants thereof have violated some law. 
Carroll v. United States, 267 U.S. 132, 45 S.Ct. 280, 69 L.Ed. 543, 39 
ALR 790.” 

The court continued, stating the reason for the constitutional search 
and seizure provisions ‘‘must be continually borne in mind if we are to 
preserve the individual liberties of the citizens of this country and state. 
To safeguard the rights and liberties set forth in our federal and state 
constitutions, such rights must be strictly enforced, otherwise we will 
gradually whittle away our liberties and disregard our form of govern- 
ment with the result that there will be substituted a despicable form of 
totalitarianism. Such form of government has always been abhorrent to 
our people.” After extensive quotation of constitutional principles the 
court concludes: “‘Applying the above stated rules to the facts of the 
instant case we must assume that each of the facts set forth above is 
true. Therefore, defendants (1) stopped automobiles and searched them 
and (2) stopped individuals and searched them without having probable 
cause to believe that the automobiles contained contraband or that the 
individual citizens had violated any law.” 

The court said if these facts as stated were true, the defendants were 
conducting illegal, unreasonable searches and seizures in violation of the 
constitution. This clearly was expending and wasting the public funds 
of the city in illegal and unauthorized acts. The opinion concludes: 
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‘However proficient the law enforcing agency may be it does not by 
virtue thereof acquire ascendancy over the law. In a free government 
it must be constantly borne in mind that each and every individual, 
no matter what his state of wealth or official position, is subject to the 
constitution adopted by the people and laws made pursuant thereto, and 
that where a violation of law necessarily follows, acts of executive and 
administrative officials are not given validity on the theory that ‘the end 
justifies the means.’ In a court of law no argument based on expediency 
can ever justify a lawless invasion of a legal right.” 


POLICE AUTHORITY UNDER TRAFFIC CODES 


State motor vehicle laws commonly provide for mandatory submission 
to inspection. of driver licenses, registration certificates, equipment of 
vehicles and similar proper purposes in connection with the operation of 
a motor vehicle. This type of authority was discussed in State v. Hatfield, 
112 W.Va. 424, 164 S.E. 518 (1932), in which a conviction for burglary 
was affirmed. State police officers stopped the automobile in which Hat- 
field and his three companions were riding for the purpose of checking 
its license plates with the registration card in the vehicle. While they 
were doing this, one of the occupants of the car threw something over 
the side and down the road embankment. The officers retrieved the 
object and finding it to be a pistol, promptly arrested all four men, got 
them out of the car, searched them and the car, and found a quantity 
of stolen goods together with burglars’ tools. 

On appeal the question was whether the evidence had been unlawfully 
obtained without a search warrant. Because of numerous robberies in 
the neighborhood officers were patrolling the roads, stopping all cars and 
“after checking the certificate of registration and ascertaining whether or 
not the driver had a permit to operate a motor vehicle, were, in the ab- 
sence of suspicious circumstances, directing them to proceed without fur- 
ther questioning.” In holding the evidence admissible, the court said: 
“The duty to suppress crime and to arrest violators of the law necessarily 
carries with it the right to stop persons for the purpose of identification. 
And this logically extends to those traveling on the highways in motor 
and other vehicles. It has always been the custom for cordons to be 
thrown out in the vicinity of a crime, or where an offender is supposed 
to be in hiding, and to stop all persons for purposes of identification in 
order that felons may be apprehended. This is a necessary and reason- 
able restraint for protection of our personal liberty. * * *”’ The court points 
out that the legislatures have now provided for registration of motor 
vehicles and that the registration certificate must be carried in the vehicle 
subject to inspection by officers, also that the state police are required to 
police the highways. ‘‘This protects automobile owners and their property 
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against unauthorized drivers. If a party, upon inquiry, can show proper 
credentials, he may proceed; if not, he may be taken into custody or 
directed to appear before a proper officer for hearing. The public is thus 
accorded additional security. A law-abiding citizen cannot have a valid 
objection to the inconvenience of being stopped, so long as he is accorded 
courteous treatment. The officers, under the existing circumstances, 
were warranted in stopping Osborn’s automobile for purposes of iden- 
tification. Otherwise enforcement of law and order would be greatly 
impaired.” The court held that the stopping and questioning were legal 
and pointed out that no arrest was made until after the pistol had been 
retrieved, thus giving the officers knowledge of a violation committed 
in their presence. This warranted the arrest of the four men and the 
subsequent search of the car.” 

In 1954 following the decision of Wirin v. Horrall, supra, the Cali- 
fornia attorney general, in an opinion dated February 23, 1949, advised 
the California Highway Patrol that the decision in the Horra// case in 
no manner restricted the authority of the California Highway Patrol to 
stop a vehicle being operated upon a highway and require the driver 
thereof to display his operator’s license for inspection. In such cases, he 
points out it is not necessary that the stopping or inspection be based on 
reasonable cause to believe that the vehicle, its contents, or operator 
are in violation of the law. The authority to inspect gives authority to stop. 


PROTECTIVE ROAD BLOCKS 


Other instances in which temporary barring of highways is recognized 
as reasonable and proper are those in which such action is a necessary 
incident to the protection of the public against hazards inherent in the 
road itself or because of existing danger in the area. An illustration of 
the former is the familiar ‘Bridge Out”? barricade. An example of the 
latter arose recently in connection with government testing of atomic 
missiles at the White Sands proving grounds in New Mexico. Govern- 
ment trucks had been placed across the roads to bar the approach of 
travelers at a time when an atomic explosion was about to be set off. 
The road blockade was held to be a necessary and proper measure, and 
on the ground of contributory negligence recovery was denied two truck 
drivers who ran into the barrier at high speed. United States v. Byers, 
225 |°.2d 774 (Ct.App.-l0th Circ.-1955), reversing Byers v. United States, 
122 F. Supp. 713 (Dist.Ct.-New Mex.-1954). 


NEVADA STATUTE 


In 1955 the Nevada legislature enacted a “temporary road block” 
law, inderstood to be the first such statute to be enacted in this field. 
It dennes a ‘‘temporary road block” as any structure, device or means 
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used by officers for controlling all trafic whereby all vehicles may be 
slowed or stopped “‘for the purpose of identifying the occupants.” The 
law is quite complete, setting up detailed requirements in establishing 
such blockades, posting warning signs, prescribing penalties upon drivers 
traveling through the road block without subjecting themselves to the 
traffic control so established. The authority for setting up the road block 
is contained in Sec. 2, as follows: 

“Authority to establish road blocks. The duly elected or appointed law 
enforcement officers and their deputies in this state, are hereby author- 
ized to establish, in their respective jurisdictions within the state, tempor- 
ary road blocks upon the highways of this state for the purpose of appre- 
hending persons known to such officers to be wanted for violation of the 
laws of this state, or of any other state, or the United States and using 
the highways of this state for the purpose of escape.” 


SUMMARY 


Traffic officers contemplating the establishment of road blocks should 
be particularly careful to justify such action on proper and legal grounds. 
They can be justified legally either as a means of: 


7. Discovering criminals fleeing from the scene of a crime known to 
have been committed, 


2. Stopping traffic violators fleeing from officers in pursuit, or 


3. Halting motorists as an incident to the checking of operators’ licenses, 
registration cards, vehicle condition, load, or equipment as authorized 
by statute. 


Such blockades cannot be operated merely as an inquisitorial device 
to discover chance law violators. It must be borne in mind particularly 
that our courts generally will not condone road blocks established pri- 
marily for the indiscriminate searching of individuals and the vehicles 
in which they are riding at the time. 


It is not so important to be serious as to be serious about the important 
things. 
Robert M. Hutchins 


Anybody can do any amount of work so long as it isn’t the work he is 
supposed to be doing. 
—Robert Benchley 
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1 DRIVE A CAR 


by 


Kay JOHNSON 
Senior, Stanley, Wis., High School 


(The essay reproduced here won first prize in a contest on ‘What 
Highway Safety Means to Me,” sponsored by the Wisconsin Optom- 
etric Association). 


I DRIVE A CAR, 
One of the greatest responsibilities for human life which I may ever 
admit is embodied in those four words. 

I see a schoolyard at noon hour, emptying a hundred jubilant and 
carefree children onto the street where I must be alert and watchful, 
so that some home may not be grief-stricken because a youngster 
does not return. 

I see a railroad crossing, where one moment of unconcern on my 
part may mean great loss of life or property damage, or both. 

I see a fine straight highway, where I must be extremely wide- 
awake and cautious, for here it is easy to feel secure from harm. 

In each of these situations, or at any time when I drive, highway 
safety means I must be sure that I am mentally in condition to drive, 
aware and watchful for danger, and that both my car and I are in 
proper physical condition. 

Visibility is a primary factor in safety. My windshield should be 
clear for maximum vision, my lights bright yet able to be dimmed, 
and my speed regulated according to driving conditions. But the 
greatest safety factor is myself. Only when I couple good visual 
ability with wholesome driving habits will I insure the safety of 
myself and others on the highway. When I have made certain of the 
greatest efficiency in both my car and myself, I may say with confi- 
dence and hope for the future: 

I drive a car. 














* * * 


We won’t swear that this is true, but we hear that there is a sign in 
Plumas County, Calif., that reads: “‘Deer—Keep Off Highway. Motorists 


are Passing.” 





—RHere’s How 


University of Michigan 
General Library 


fmm Arbor, Michigen RD 


TRAINING CALENDAR 


(All training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Sept. 17-Oct. 5—Unit No. 2 of AAMVA Driver License Administration 
Training Program, ‘‘Administration of License Examining.” 

Sept. 20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration Training Pro- 
gram. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 12—Fundamentals of Police Traffic Service. 

Oct. 8-26—Accident Investigation 

Oct. 15-19—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago (conducted with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15-Nov. 9—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army. 

Oct 22-Nov. 9—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

Nov. 12-16—Driver License Examiner Workshop. 

Nov. 14-16—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Nov. 26—Dec. 7—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 14—Traffic Law for Police. 

Dec. 10-21—Fundamentals of Police Trafic Service, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dec. 17-21—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (with American Bar Association. 

Dec. 17-21—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Jan 7-Feb. 1—Introduction to Police Management. 

Feb. 4-22—Traffic Records. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 8—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Mar. 4-22—Traffic Engineering Seminary. 

Mar. 11-22—Training Program and Methods. 

Mar. 11-29—Accident Investigation. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 12—Personnel Management. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 12—Traffic Law Enforcement. 








